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TALES, ROMANCES, &c. 





NED OF THE FELL; 
oR, 
THE PRIDE OF RIBBLESDALE, 


A TALE OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
te 


(Continued from our last.) 
—- 

“A few days ago, whilst scouring the country be- 
twixt Lancaster and Preston, it was our luck to 
meet, in a desolate part of the road, with a venerable. 
looking gray-haired old gentleman and several ser- 
vants, who were vainly endeavouring to defend 
themselves against a much superior party of armed 
villains: we, who suffered no poaching upon what 
we considered as our own manor, ranged ourselves 
on the weaker side, and, after a short but furious 
contest, succeeded in killing several of the robbers, 
and the remainder were indebted for safety to the 
swiftness of their horses only. On finding ourselves 
masters of the field, the old gentleman addressed 
me, whom circumstances had pointed out as the 
commander of the band, in warm and grateful lan- 
guage, thanking me for his life and the lives of his 
company, which, but for our timely assistance, 
would, he said, have been sacrificed, for they were 
no common robbers, but a party of armed assassins, 
hired for that express purpose by an inveterate and 
fevengeful foe.—I replied that we felt most happy 
in having rendered him such service, and that if he 
would lead the way, we would escort him safely to his 
residence, wheresoever it might be, as ’twas pro- 
bable that, on our departure, the murderers might 
make another attack upon him. He thankfully 
accepted my offer, and gazing éarnestly upon my 
face, said, ‘The sound of thy voice, young gentle 
man, strongly reminds me of one that in by-gone 
days was sweet music to mine ears, and thy face too 
—but that he must now be dead or stricken in years, 
Iwould say that thou wert my early, my valued friend 
Sir OswaJd de Mowbray.’—‘ And who may he be,’ 
returned T, ‘who at the present season dares to call 
the outlawed De Mowbray by the endearing name 
of fried ??—* Young stranger,’ replied the old gen- 
tleman, ‘my name is William de la Maine, the Lord 
of Wyresdale.’—* Lord Wyresdale !’ said I, clasping 
my arms around him, ‘suffer the son of Oswald de 
Mowbray to embrace the firm friend of his unfortu- 
nate father; often in a distant land have I heard 
that father speak of you, but ever most affectionately.’ 
—'My eyes, then, did not deceive me,’ said the 
venerable Lord, returning my embrace ; ‘thou art 
indeed the perfect image of my much valued friend; 
but tell me, good youth, where is thy gallant parent?’ 
—'My father,’ replied I, ‘after a long life of toil 
and hardship, rests in peace: he possesses a mar- 
lyr’s grave, for h@died bravely defending the cross 


of Jesus against the créscent of the impostor Maho- 
met.’—* It was a cause,’ said Lord Wyresdale, 
‘worthy of a De Mowbray ; and although the tears 
fall from my aged eyes fer the fate of my old com- 
panion, yet could I almost envy his glorious depar- 
ture for a better and a happier world. But say, my 
young friend, how happens it that in merry Eng- 
land I find thee on the highway, surrounded by a 
troop of armed men, as though ye were going to 
engage in some deadly feud? During the lamented 
wars of the roses such sights were common, but now, 
I must own, to see a body of men armed, and in uni- 
form, much surprises me.’—‘ My Lord,’I replied, ‘ did 
you never hear of Ned of the Fell, or of the Mowbray 
Rangers ?»—‘ Truly, good youth, said he, ‘I have 
often heard tell of both, but I never had the ill luck 
to meet with them.’—‘ Then,’ returned I, ‘ you see 
them before you, for I am Ned of the Fell, and the 
brave men who now surround meé are the dreaded 
rangers of De Mowbray.’—‘ How is this?’ said the 
old Lord; ‘art thou, then, the man who has com- 
mitted such unexampled depredations upon the 
estates of Sir Herbert Morecliffe—‘ If by taking 
with a strong arm that which I consider as mine 
own,’ I answered, ‘ be to commit depredutions, then, 
my Lord, I am guilty ; but I trust; when it is con- 
sidered that I, a perfectly innocent man, am suffer- 
ing for the fault of another, (if indeed it was a 
fault,) my offence admits, I thik, of much extenua- 
tion. I have only robbed the robber of the orphan ; 
I have only taken from hima small part of that 
which he stole from my poor-father; and the son 
of Oswald de Mowbray. will: never languish in 
poverty whilst there is aught to be forcibly obtained 
from the estates of Sir Merbert Morecliffe.’—‘ Young 
man,’ returned Lord Wyresdale, after a pause of a 
few moments, ‘I have heard thy attempt at justi- 
fication, and from my soul I pity thee; but such 
wild and lawless courses must, in England, be pur. 
sued no longer; they are ways that,if persevered in, 
(mark well the words of an aged'man,) will ulti- 
mately bring thee to a disgraceful death. But what 
wilt thou say to the man who, with the help of 
Providence, may be the means of restoring the son 
of De Mowbray to the rank and dignities of his 
illustrious ancestors??—‘I should say,’ replied I, 
‘that that person would be entitled to, and should 
receive, my everlasting gratitude,’— It is well, young 
man,’ answered Lord Wyrsdale; ‘thou hast this 
day preserved my life, and it sheil go hard indeed 
with me if I do not return “the obligation. I have 
great interest with my Lord, the Cardinal, and I am 
willing to exert itin thy behalf; bat thou must first 
promise to abstain from any further acts of hostility 
against Sir Herbert Morecliffe or any other person 
whilst this suit is pentting. Wilt thou promise 


replied I; ‘nay, I am willing to swear it, on behalf 
both of myselfand my companiens.’—‘ It is enough,’ 
said Lord Wyresdale, ‘I want no oath, the word of 
a De Mowbray is sufficient; Cardinal Wolsey is at 
present in France, on a special mission from our 
August Sovereign to the gallant King Francis, and it 
will be at least three weeks before he returns; ere 
that time I shall be in London to await his arrival, 
and will then take the first opportunity of mention- 
ing thy affairs tohis Eminence. It may possibly be 
tive or six weeks before I shall be able to inform thee 
of the result of my application, but let me know 
where a letter or messenger will find thee at the end 
of that time..—‘ My Lord,’ returned I, after a little 
consideration, ‘ Philip Ayrton, the landlord of the 
Talbot, at Gisbourne, is an old retainer of my fathera, 
and to his house will I retire, until it shall please 
your Lordship to inform me of the success of your 
endeavours on my behalf; you will address me as 
William de Roos, that being my ‘mother’s maidex 
name.’—‘ I know the name well,’ said his Lordship, 
entering it at the same time in his table-book ; ‘it 
is one of great antiquity in Germany, and right glad 
am I to find that thou art of noble origin from both 
thy parents.’—Whilst the principal part of this con- 
versation passed, we were proceeding slowly towards 
Wyresdale-hall, the venerable seat of the respected 
Baron ; there I was sumptuously entertained for a 
day or two, and my followers bad no reason to com- 
plain of their fare, or of the liberality of the old 
Lord, when the hour of our departure drew nigh, 
I accompanied my brave men to Preston, and on 
Longridge Fell we separated ; they, at my request, 
having promised to remain close housekeepers, and 
to abstain from any act of plunder until they should 

see or hear from their leader; and, on my part, I 
promised, that if Lord Wyresdale sueceeded in his 

application, they should ever be entertained by me 

on the footing of old and valued, though humble, 

friends ; but if not, I would then lead them into 

Germany, where, in the service of the Emperor, both 

glory and plunder were to be obtained at the ex- 

pense of the Turkish infidels. Ithen bent my way 

towards Gisbourne, but finding myself benighted, 

and my gallant steed fatigued with his hard day's 

labour, I was fain to meet with thy hostelry, and 

here, I hesitate not to say that I have found such at. 

tractions as will induce me to remain thy guest 

until the wished-for intelligence from Lord Wyres- 

dale shall reach me. 

“ Now don’t misunderstand my words, Nicholas, 

I allude not to thy good cheer and accommodations, 

which are both excellent; no, there is, at the. Dule 

upo’ Dun, still ‘metal more attractive.’ J love thy 
bonny daughter, Nicholas ; give me thy permission to 

address her, and I will, if God favours the right 








this? If not, I frankly tell thee, De Mowbray, that; make her Lady de Mowbray ; but if I regain not my 





I shall decline to interfere," promise,’ my Lord, title and estates, I have enough to support her band. 
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somely in Germany, or even in this country, should 
she dislike to go abroad, although a residence here, 
for obvious reasons, must, on my part, be attended 
with a considerable degree of danger. I have not, 
as yet, spoken explicitly to the maiden upon the sub- 
ject, but I certainly have given her some gentle hints 
which I think she cannot fail to interpret in their 
proper sense. What sayest thou, my good old friend? 
Ciive me thy consent, and I don’t at all despair of 
obtaining that of thy fair daughter. Thou mayest 
think the business is too sudden; but, tush, man! 
hasty marriages are often happier in the end than 
long courtships. I never, before, knew what it was 
to love woman ; but in this instance I was capti- 
vated at the first sight; and as my heart then felt, 
and does continue to feel, when I behold thy daugh- 
ter, such strange sensations, I am confident that 
nothing but the strongest love for her can be at the 
bottom of it.”’ 

Nicholas smiled at this description of a lover’s 
passion, and briefly replied, “ Consider, Sir, the dig- 
nity of your fomily: how will your lady mother 
bear your union with a village maiden of low de- 
gree ?’’ 

“My lady mother, sayest thou?” replied de Roos ; 
“trouble not thine head upon her account; should 
she object, 1 am perfectly independent of her; but 
that cannot be: did not thy father save the life of 
mine? That circumstance alone will be sufficient to 
sanction the union in her eyes; and, besides, good 
blood rans in thy veins; thou art even of a more 
ancient family than my own,—being descended from 
the original old Saxon stock ; whilst I, at best,am but 
a Norman intruder. A knowledge of thy pedigree 
would, independently of every other consideration, 
make the match an agreeable one to my lady mother.” 

“Then, noble Sir,’ returned Nicholas, “little 
more needs be said: win my daugliter, and wear 
her; yon have my free consent,—and the day that 
unites ye hoth will be the happiest of my life. But 
bear this in mind, young gentleman,—Mary comes 
not a beggar to thine arms, for, independent of 
what little 1 can bestow upon her, she is the declared 
heiress of a venerable man whose days in this.world 
can but be very few, as he is fast approaching his 
hundredth year; and you may rest assured that there 
is not a squire or knight in the county that can give 
hisdaughter a marriage portion equal to what Mary 
will receive at the death of that good old gentle- 
man.’’ 

“ Nicholas,’ said de Roos, “I shall not attempt to 
conceal my satisfaction at this intelligence, for al- 
though Mary is rich in native charms, and I would 
prefer hor, in her simple russet robe, to any other 
woman, though arrayed in gold and diamonds,—yet 
till riches, as a medium of obtaining the good 
things of this life, are not to be despised ; and a good 
fortune does not, by any means, detract from the 
value of a lovely woman. But I have one thing 
still to say to thee. Mary must not know who I 
really am, until the wedding day is fixed upon, as I 
would be loved for myself alone, and not for any of 
the advontitious aids of birth or fortune. I beg that 
thou wilt, therefore, open the business to my future 
wife and mother in-law; but take care to keep my 
secret. Let Mary only know me as de Roos, the 
possessor of a small estate, who aspires to the pos 
session of her hand and fortune. Let me be con. 
sidered as the inferior party in this matter; if she 
accepts me, I sball then be certain that to love, and 


to love alone, will I owe the enjoyment of charms 
which the first nobles of the land might be proud to 
call their own.” 

“ What!” said Nicholas, “may I not make the 
good old dame acquainted with this relation? It 
will go hard with me to keep it from her?” 

“ Make her acquainted? Heaven forfend |” quoth 
de Roos; “ where is my secret then, good father-in- 
law? No, no; one man, or two men, may keep a 
secret ; but entrust a third person with it, and that 
person & woman, my life on’t, it’s a secret no longer. 
Why, before thy back had been five minutes turned, 
after unbosoming thyself to the old lady, the fair 
Mary would know as much of ‘Ned of the Fell’ as 
thou dost. No, Nicholas; I insist that thy wife be 
kept in the dark, until my time for disclosure arrives ; 
the greater the surprise, the greater will be the old 
woman’s pleasure and satisfaction. But, Nicholas, 
I think itis only fitting that I should now know that 
mighty Nimrod, my future brother-in-law. I wish 
thou wouldst send for him, if he can devote any 
part of his valuable time from tracking the red deer 
of Bowland, to the purpose of becoming acquainted 
with a brother hunter; for in my own country I 
have obtained some little knowledge not of deer 
alone, but also of the wolf and the wild boar.” 

“J will this very minute write for him,” answered 
Gosford ; and in the course of an hour, by dint of 
much study, he produced the following epistle : 

*Son JANeEs,—It will much please me, that, on receipt of 
this letter, which I send by the trusty boy Numps, you do 
return hither with all convenient speed, for I have a noble 
gentleman (who: hath honoured my house by making it his 
home) quite lost for the want of good society. Perhaps when 
I tell thee that he not only loveth venison pasty, but also the 
chase of the fat buck, right well, it may be that thou wilt be 
induced to hasten thy journey to 

* Thy loving father, 
‘NicuoLas Gosyerp. 

«To Master James Gosford, &c. &c. These-———’ 


“ This letter,” said Gosford, “ will Isend early to- 
morrow morning by Numps, and.before night I trust 
the youngster will have made his appearance.’’ 

It may well be imagined that this long conversa- 
tion did not take place without our friends’ frequent 
recurrence to the botties of Canary formerly men- 
tiuned, so much so, indeed, that De Roos, al- 
though habitually a sober young man, became a 
little elevated; as to our landlord, to use a nautical 
phrase, he had more than ‘ three sheets in the wind ;’ 
he was, however, in high good humour, and nothing 
would serve him, that evening, but going to tell his 
daughter that she must prepare to accept De Roos 
as her future husband. Vainly did our hero reason 
with him, and wish it put off until the morrow, as 
he feared that Nicholas, in his present state, would 
be making some blunder or other; but the landlord, 
in this instance, would be master. “ Do you think, 
De Roos,” said he, “ that I, who have, as men know, 
outwitted the devil himself, need to fear meeting 
with a couple of silly women! What, although the 
good Canary has got a little inte my upperworks, 
depend upon it! shall be secret, notwithstanding, 
ay, as secret as the grave, young gentleman, and that, 
you know, telleth nothing.” So saying, he hastened 
to the females’ apartment, where the ensning con- 
versation took place ; but as to De Roos, not wishing 
Mary to see him under the influence of wine, he 
quickly and secretly sought the repose of his -bed- 
chamber. 





“ Mary,” exclaimed Gosford, bluntly, “ Mary, ay 
girl, hast thou any great objections to changing thy 
name and station ?” 

“ Mercy! what a foolish question to put to.@ young 
woman,’ cried the dame ; “be sure she has not, ay 
she can change ’em for the better.” 

“T did not ask thee, my good Margery,” said Gog. 
ford ; “hold thy peace, and let every tub stand upon 
its own bottom; come, my bonny lass, answer thy 
old father candidly and truly.” 

“Indeed, father,” replied Mary, “I am perfectly 
satisfied with my present situation, and have never 
entertained a thought of changing it.” 

“Fie upon thee fora sly young hussy,” returned 
the old man, “ to tell me, at the age of twenty, that 
thou hast never thought upon marriage! Truly | 
would not believe thee an’ thou wouldst swear by 
the Holy Virgin herself.” 

“ Dear father!” exclaimed the, damsel, “ you ar 
merry to-night ; I think the young stranger and you 
have had a jolly carouse together.” 

“That’s not thy business, my saucy mistress,?? gaid 
her father, “nor mine either at present; I come to 
tell thee, that if thou hast not yet thought upon 
marriage, it is high time to begin, for De Roosis 
the man I have chosen as a husband for thee; how 
dost like him ?” 

“La! father,” replied the young maiden, whilst 
the ‘pure and eloquent blood’ mounted up to her 
cheeks, “De Roos thinks not of a simple village 
lass, and besides, even granting that he may hare 
turned his thoughts towards me, he is an entire 
stranger ; dost thou, my father, know aught of him?” 

“TI know this,” answered Gosford, “ that to me, 
at least, he is no stranger; he is of a noble family, 
and hath sufficient property to, enable him to add 
esquire to his name; and I also know that he loves 
thee, and that he hath this evening requested my 
permission to marry thee, an’ thou shouldst be will. 
ing.” 

“And what, my dear father, did you say in reply?” 
inquired the still blushing, but now anxious, Mary. 

“T told him,” said Nicholas, “that an’ thou wert 
not willing, I would soon make thee so, for I am 
determined upon the match, and thou well knowest 
when J say it shall be, it shall be ; so answer my ques 
tion ; hast thou any objection to a change of name 
and station? Not that I mean to force thy inclina- 
tions if I can help it, but still De Roos, and no other, 
must be thy husband.” 

“Father,” said Mary, “I will reply to thee frankly, 
and asa daughter ought: I have never yet seen man, 
De Roos excepted, whose name I would prefer to 
thine, and if De Roos hath honoured me with his 
love thou wilt have little need te force my inclina- 
tion, for I fear my heart is already but too much in- 
clined towards him.” 

“ That’s a brave girl,” replied Nicholas; “ come, 
and kiss me, wench; thou hast this very moment 
made me the happiest old fellow in Lancashire. 
Margery, my good wife,” added he, “we have now 
only James to settle, for this wedding of Mary’s 
shall take place in a month at the furthest’ 

“ Be it as you will, my dear husband,” said the 
dame ; “ I wonder not at the stranger falling suddenly 
in love with our daughter: that is but natural ; for 
where is there a girl that can match her, either in 
beauty or in goodness? But I own I am surprised 
that De Roos did not declare his affection to Mary 





before he spoke to thee upon the subject.” 
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“There I am not at all surprised,’ replied the 
husband; “ De Roos acted like a man of honour and 
a gentleman, when he requested my consent before 
he entangled my daughter in the snares of love, and 
I respect him the more for it. But come, my old 
woman, let’s to bed, and sleep ourselves sober, for I 
expect @ strange meeting betwixt the young folks, at 
breakfast, to-morrow morning.” 

« Pise on thee, Nicholas! an’ thou includest me 
in thy drunkenness, I shall comb thy gray locks 
with the cricket,” said the good-humoured old lady. 
On this they hastened to bed, where the Canary 
soon threw ‘Nicholas into a profound slumber; but 
the anxious mother, indulging in the contemplation 
of her darling’s fature fate, yielded not to the em- 
braces of the drowsy god until a late, or to speak 
more properly, an early hour. 

The fair Mary, too, retired to the solitude of her 
own chamber, where she communed with her 
thoughts until Morpheus also “steeped her senses 
in forgetfulness ;”” yet even then it is but natural to 
suppose that 


‘«‘Manie a pleasant scene of future joye 
Dyd the sweete damselle’s sleepyng |thoughtes employe.” 


(To be eontinued.) 
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AN INQUIRY INTO THE TRUE SITE OF CALVARY, 
AND THE PLACE OF CHRIST’S NATIVITY. 
(Concluded from page 89.) 

IV.—Of the place of Christ’s Nativity. 

I. Speaking of this placc, the author of the Modern 
Traveller expresses himself astonished to find so intelli- 
gent a writer as Dr. Clarke gravely citing St. Jerome, 
who wrote in the fifth century, as an authority for the 
truth of the absurd legend by which the cave of the nati- 
vity is supposed to be identified. ‘* The ancient tombs 
and excavations,”’ says he, ‘‘ are occasionally used by the 
Arabs as places of shelter; but the gospel narrative affords 
no countenance to the notion that the Virgin took refuge 
in any cave of this description: on the contrary, it was 
evidently a manger belonging to the inn, or khan. In 
other words, the upper rooms being wholly occupied, the 
Holy Family were compelled to take up their abode in 
the court allotted to the mules and horses, or other ani- 
mals. To suppose that the inn, or the stable, whether 
attached to the inn or not, was a grotto, is an outrage to 
common sense.” 

2. So says the author of the Modern Traveller. Not 
#0 Sandys, who, being a traveller in practice, and not in 
theory only, ought to know whether such a supposition 
is an outrage on common sense or not. He says, ‘* In 
this city the birth of Christ was, and in a stable :—nor (he 
adds) is the report by the site refuted, though under 
ground; for he that travels through these countries will 
hot wonder to see such caves employed to like uses.”’— 
p. 181. 

3. The above author is incensed to find St. Jerome, a 
writer in the fifth century, quoted by Dr. Clarke in proof 
of this being the place where Christ was born; but I will 
cite a much earlier and more competent judge of the truth 
in question ;—I mean Justin Martyr, who, being a native 
pf Sichem, in Palestine, near Jacob’s Well and Mount 

{Gerizim, must surely be allowed to know whether a sup- 
position of the above kind was ‘‘ an outrage to common 
sense” or the contrary, whether St. Jerome and ‘ the 
‘eredulous Sandys” did so or did not. But his words are, 
**So the child being born in Bethlehem at that crisis, — 
teeing that Joseph could not find a place in the village 
wherein to lodge, he took up his quarters in a cavern 
adj.cent to the village, and whilst they, were there, Mary 





was delivered of Christ, and laid him in a manger.”— 
Dialog. cum Triphone. 

Now, Justin is stated to have written this dialogue with 
Trypho, the Jew, A. D. 155, and had much better means 
of knowing whether what he writ was true or false than 
the author of the Modern Traveller, or even St. Jerome. 
But Justin and Jerome agree, why then should the other 
presume to differ from both ?* If the present monastery, 
as being preceded by another, which was destroyed, is 
entitled to no credence as pointing out the true place of 
Christ’s nativity, what credit was due to the monastery 
before it, which was preceded by the fane of Adrian over 
the same cavern? I must con‘ess that I see nothing 
which we can reasonably dispute in the present instance, 
save the identity of the manger. The author above alluded 
to seems to have confounded the inn in Bethlehem with 
those inns or caravanseras built in‘ desert places for the 
convenience of travellers, and uninhabited. Moreover, 
he seems not to have considered that a khan comprises, 
under the same roof, all the apartments, whether for man 
or horse. If, therefore, there was no room in the inn, or 
khan, there was none even in the stable of that inn: of 
course the mother of Jesus must go somewhere when she 
found the throes of labour approaching ; and what place 
80 opportune, and, at the same time, so retired, as a grotto 
of the kind shown in Bethlehem ? 

4. Here, then, she was delivered of the child Jesus Fs 
and, for want of every other convenience, sent Joseph, no 
doubt, for some vacant and moveable provender-box, or 
manger, out of the stable of the inn, whereinto she laid 
her new-born babe. 

5. But I must observe, however, that it by no means 
follows, that the cavern itself was either a stable belonging 
to the owner of the khan, or even employed by Joseph for 
that purpose, though it is hard to suppose that Mary, in 
so advanced a state of pregnancy, would be able to travel 
from Nazareth to Bethlehem on foot;+ in which case 
Joseph might take his ass into the grotto, and the manger 
might have been brought into the same subterraneous 
apartment for the use of that ass; but it is equally pos- 
sible that the ass, if any, might have been left in the stable 
department of the khan, where there might be room for 
it, though none in the other divisions of the khan for 
Joseph and Mary.—Be this as it may, no mention is made 
of either beast or stable, any more than of a grotto, by 
either of the two Evangelists, St. Matthew and St. Luke; 
but only in one case it is said, that ‘* Mary laid the child 
in a manger,” and, in another, that the shepherds should 
** find the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a 
manger.” 





* Origen died in the third century, A. D. 254, eighty-six 
years before St. Jerome was born; yet I find on reference 


‘that he even appeals for the truth of the gospel history, as 


relates to the circumstances of Christ’s nativity, to the fact, 
that, in his time, “ was shown, in Bethlehem, the cave in 
which he was born, and in that cave the manger wherein 
he lay in swaddling clothes, and that what is shown is cele- 
brated in places occupied by unbelievers, and by those un- 
believers themselves, as the identical cave in which that 
Jesus was born, who is worshipped and admired by the 
Christians.”—Contra Cels. lib. ii—What says the respectable 
compiler of the Modern Traveller to this? 

+ Taking the shortest possible route, the distance from 


Nazareth cannot be less than 72 English miles. Thus, 
From Nazareth to Jennin ig «.----..- ++ 21 miles, 
»» Jennin to Sanhoor, or Sebaste, ---- 9 ,, 
»» Sebaste to Jerusalem ....++..-.+++- 36 =C«s 
And from Jerusalem to Behlehem.:...... Cs 
Total....-...-> 72 


In estimating the distance betwixt Jerusalem and Sebaste, 
36 miles, I follow Josephus, who makes the distance to be 
one day’s journey; and l understand by this term some regu- 
larly defined distance, accounting twelve hours to the day, 
and three miles to thehour. But some give the distance 48 
miles, being guided, probably, by the number of hours taken 
in travelling, which cannot be the same upon uneven and 
mountainous as upon level ground; hence, where a party 
had been twelve hours travelling over unequal ground, they 
might conclude the distance to be 36 miles, where it would 
be no more than 20 by actual ¢ : 





G. Hence, with the author of that valuable work, the 
Modern Traveller, in reference to Mount Calvary, some 
one may say, that **it would be a curious inquiry, where 
and how the opinion originated that Christ was born in s 
stable ?”” 

It unquestionably, I think, originated with the same per- 
son who calls Calvary a mount,—our countryman Sandys, 
who likewise calls the grotto a stable, and who, like many 
others, took it for granted that there could be no manger 
where there was no stable! But I have known where a 
new-born infant, in the absence of other accommodation, 
has been laid in a kneading-trough! Are we to conclude, 
therefore, that such infant was born in a bakehouse ? 

7. I have been thus prolix by way of showing the danger 
of launching into the whirlpool-deeps of scepticism! We 
may give to investigation the name of ** The March of 
Intellect,” but we must take care that intellect does not 
out-march what ought to be its captain and leader,— 
common sense and reason. When men once begin to 
doubt of some things, the hazard is great if they do not 
soon begin to doubt of every thing. Assuredly, therefore, 

“ Est modus in rebus: sunt certi denique fines, 
Quos ultra citraque nequit consistere rectum.” 
Some certain mean in all things may be found, 
” Toguide our judgment, and our doubts to bound. 
Horace. 

P.S. From the above survey it should seem as though 
the true situation of Calvary and the sepulchre of Christ 
have been mistaken by a special overruling of Divine 
Providence, in order that two of the most consecrated 
places upon the face of the earth should not be so shame- 
fully profaned and abused as those of their adopted sub- 
stitutes have been for ages, and are so to this day on the 
anniversary of Christ’s resurrection.* On this occasion 
Dr. Richardson represents ** the behaviour of the mob as 
being disorderly in the extreme, hallooing and running 
about more like bacchanals, or unchained maniacs, or a 
set of rioters at a fair, than celebraters of the resurrection 
of the blessed Jesus.” With this statement both Maun- 
drell and Sandys agree. PHILALETHES. 


® Moses is considered as a type of Christ in many respects, 
and there is a remarkable likeness, if the above account be 
correct, in the obscurity of their repective places of inter- 
ment. Of Moses it is written that he burled “ him (that is, 
he was buried) in a valley,” &c.; .“ but no man knoweth of 
his sepulchre unto this day.” The same, I think, may be 
said of the sepulchre of Christ to this day, The discovery of 
the true cross, Mount Calvary, and the sepulchre, by Helen, 
is of too romantic and legendary a character to be entitled 
to the smallest eredit. It wants the main feature of authen- 
ticity, and that is probability. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
(From the Liverpool Courier.) 
~ Barometer Extreme] Thermo-| Extreme State of Remarks 
at | during | meter 8} Heatda-| Wind at 
Noon. Night. Morning-frin ¢ Day.| at Noon, Noon. 
Aug. | 
4/2972 55 0} 61 0} 66 0 S. Rain. 
5|29 70 55 O} 62 O| 64 O| S.W. [Fair. 
6\}29 80 52 0/60 O| 64 UO W. s|Fair. 
7129 68 54 O|} 61 O| 64 O} SW. |Cloudy. 
8|29 60 655 O| 62 O| 67 O|} S.W. |Cloudy. 
9/29 60 57 O| 60 0} 63 O|} N.W. jCloudy. 
10 }29 53 55 O| 59 0} 64 O|N.N.E. |Cloudy. 














6th, Heavy rain during night. 





9th, Nine, a.m, heavy rain, 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 











POETRY. 





MARIAN, 





(trinutary.) 


Lo! prostrate on Its verdant bed 


So late that reared its glowing head, 


And drank the fragrance of the gale, 


The modest violet lies, 


Bright with imperial dyes, 


Confest the loveliest of the vale! 


And why does Beauty pensive sigh, 


The rough blast hurried rudely by, 

And shrinking from the stormy hour, 
Aurora mourned her favourite fled, 

And gemmed with many a tear the dead! 


Pale drooping flower! thou whisper'st me 


And wall that gentle flower ? 


Of one young, fair as thou; 


Pride of my garden wont to be,— 


A ministering seraph now! 


Fair as thyself—as fragile, too, 


And eoon she bade cold Time adieu! 


Lovely she was; too fair and good 


For this ungenial clime; 


And ah, a moment pitying stood, 


Her guardian angel;—then, in love, 


Pitying her youthful prime, 


Bore her to brighter realms above. 


Yes! it was pity—love that bore 


Ere yet was heard the billows’ roar, 


Sweet Marian away, 


Ere clouds deformed the day, 


And privileged was she to die 
In Youth's unsullied purity ! 


Unfading flower!—thrice happy child! 


While yet the matin sunbeam smiled, 


From blights and serrow ta’en 


Ere darkness veiled the plain !— 


Alas! the heart lamenting still, 


Why yields it not to Heaven's high will | 


Liverpool 





G. 





! 


| 
| 


In a Liverpool church, which was re-opened the other | 


day after being repaired and beautified, it appears that 


divers articles of furniture had been misplaced; for on | 
the second Sunday the following innocent lament, in a_ 
lady's hand-writing, was found pinned upon one of the: 


pews. 


Dear me, what a loss 
lam at for my boss, 

The second time taken away ; 
1 bought and I paid for it, 
None can have claim on it; 

Do let me have it, I pray. 


"Tis enough for to vex one, 
My good Mr. Sexton, 

Though very unapt to be cross; 
Take away that old ehair, 
It has no business there, 

And give me my own little boss. 


THE EXILE’S DIRGE. 


(From Mrs. Hemans's“ Songs of the Affections.”) 
- 
There went a dirge through the forest’s gloom. 
An exile was borne to a lonely tomb. 
“ Brother !” (so the chant was sung 
In the slumberer’s native tongue.) 
“Friend and brother! not for thee 
Shall the sound of weeping be:— 
Long the Exile’s woe hath lain 
On thy life a withering chain; 
Music from thine own blue streams, 
Wander’é through thy fever-dreams; 
Voices from thy country’s vines, 
Met thee midst the alien pines, 
And thy true heart died away; 
And thy spirit would not stay.” 
So swell'd the chant; and the deep wind’s moan 
Seem’d through the cedars to murmur,—* Gone !" 
“ Brother! by the rolling Rhine 
Stands the home that once was thine; 
Brother! now thy dwelling lies 
Where the Indian arrow flies! 
He that blest thine infant head, 
Fills a distant greensward bed; 
She that heard thy lisping prayer, 
Slumbers low beside him there; 
They that earliest with thee play'd, 
Rest beneath their own oak shade, 
Far, far hence !—yet sea nor shore 
Haply, brother! part ye more; 
God hath call’d thee to that band 
In the immortal Fatherland !” 
“ The Fatherland !”"—with that sweet word 
A burst of tears ’midst the strain was heard. 
‘Brother! were we there with thee, 
Rich would many a meeting be! 
Many u broken garland bound, 
Many a mourn’d and lost one found! 
But our task is still to bear, 
Still to breathe in changeful air; 
Loved and bright things to resign, 
As even now this dust of thine; 
Vet to hope !—-to hope in Heaven, 
Though flowers fall, and ties be riven— 
Yet to pray! and wait the hand 
Beckoning to the Fatherland !” 
And the requiem died in the forest’s gloom ; 
They had reach'd the Exile’s lonely tomb. 








GOLDEN LINES OF PYTHAGORAS. 


Let not your eyes the sweets of slumber taste 
*Till you have thrice severe reflection pass'd 
On th’ actions of the day from first to last. 
Wherein have I transgress’d? What done have I? 
What actions unperfermed have I pass'd by? 
And if your actions ill, on search you find, 
Let grief; if good, let joy possess your mind. 
This do, this think, to this your heart incline; 
This way will lead you to a life divine. 
INSCRIPTION FOR A STREAMLET. 
—<—>-— 
Traveller, note! Although I seem 
But a little sparkling stream, 
l come from regions where the sun 
Dwelleth when his toil is done— 
From those proud hills in the west: 
Thence I come, and never rest, 
Till (curling round the mountain's feet) 
I find myself ‘midst pastures sweet, 
Vernal, green, and ever gay, 
And then I gently slide away, 
A thing of silence,—tili I cast 
My life into the sea at last! 








THE TREASURES OF THE EARTH. 
(From the New Monthly Magazine.) 


i 
What are the vaunted treasures of the earth, 
The pomp of glittering gems, of gold, and lands, 
Fair palaces that echo festal mirth, 
Pageants of pride, and kneeling vassal bands? 
The eye may rove these dazzling phantoms o’er, 
But the heart asks for more. 


What better gifts has earth ?—the crown of bays, 
By warrior and by minstrel fondly woo'd, 
Friendship's kind smile, the social circle’s praise, 
Love’s fond caress, the tear of gratitude? 
These are more dear than all that wealth can pour: 
Yet the heart asks for more. 


It asks a land where dreams of bliss deceive not, 
Where hearts and feelings are not bought and sold, 
Where envy’s shafts of dear-won fame bereave not, 
Where love is never false, nor friendship cold; 
And where the spirit to pure joys may soar, 
Nor feel a wish for more. 


There is that land—there let the Christian render 
The homage of his heart, his lips, his eyes, 
And turn from this false world’s deceitful splendour, 
Its hollow gladnesses, and faithless ties, 
To seek those heavenly treasures, whose bright store 
Endures for evermore ! 





GOD SAVE THE KING. 





(From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magastne.) 


—= 

Jehovah, King of Kings, 
Spread thy protecting wings 

O’er Britain's throne! 
Crown'd with thy grace immense, 
Long may King William thence 
Justice in love dispense— 

God save the King! 


Throned in his people’s hearts, 

Despising faction’sarts, 
May William reign! 

True son of George the Third, 

Who axe and block preferr'd 

To forfeit of his holy word— 
God save the King! 


First Freeman of the Free, 
It is his right to be 
Like his blest sire, 
Who over all the land 
Did faith and love command, 
With him to fall or stand— 
God save the King. 


Oak-hearted royal Tar, 

Well tried in glorious war, 
Great Nelson's friend— 

He knows that British blood 

Creeps 73% iu iazy flood, 

Yuen peril girds the goud— 
God save the King! 


Gad save our sailor King 
Great be his flourishing 

By land and sea— 
Audacious craft recede ! 
From the base thraldom freed, 
May he be King indeed — 

God save the King! 


Manly, and frank, and brave, 

This sinking land to save, 
God save our King! 

Be righteous judgment shown 

In sinners overthrown ; 

Emancipate the Throne— 
God save the King ! 
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TALES, ROMANCES, &c. 








THE FOUNDLING. 
a 
(Translated for the Kaleidoscope from the German of I. G. Miller.) 
iE 
BY PETER PLAINWAY. 


Continued from page 38. 


On the day before the appointed departure, the well- 
known green coat was again produced from the trunk to 
which it had been confined for nearly sixteen years ; but 
if the young man was surprised at the sight of so much 
unexpected elegance, his astonishment increased when 
he heard his foster parents both declare that it was no 
longer adress fit for a rational creature to be se&n in» 
and that there would be danger of its being hooted at even 
ina village market ; so much had it grown out of fashion 
during the twenty years of its existence, and so very dif- 
ferent was it from the coats worn by the Baron, and the 
towns-people who came to see him: it had such stiff 
flaps and skirts, so many little buttons, from top to bot- 
tom, and on the immensely large cuffs, that it would 
only answer for the stage or the exhibition of wax-work 

res. “ Yet, no,” said the old man, “ let us preserve 
it still a little longer; who knows but it may get into 
fashion again; for the inventive powers of our artists 
sem to be sadly on the decline, and I should not won- 
der if they were soon to have recourse to the revival of 
by-gone follies, in supplying the desire of their idle cus- 
tomers for continual changes.” 

In the meantime the embarrassment created by this 
circumstance was a serious one, and it required some 
management to overcome the difficulty. The clergy- 
man was, indeed, willing to lend a spare suit of black 
fora few days, but he was much shorter and thinner 
than his stout parishioner, and the only practicable ex- 
pedient was at last found in an application to the head- 
gamekeeper of the Baron, who obligingly granted the 
loan of his new holiday dress until another could be 
procured. Young Emerick understood, of course, no- 
thing of the cause and the drift of all this manceuvring, 
but his father profited by the opportunity to show him 
thét:rational people will, if possible, comply with the 
majority of their countrymen in such things as are 
trifles in themselves, and yet shock the received notions 
vhen they are neglected. A truly wise man, he said, 
distinguishes himself from the multitude by his senti- 
nents, and not by the singularity of his dress, which it 
is much better to avoid. In order to suit the action 
sill more to the word, a haJt was made in the first 
decent town on the road to B. in order to equip the 
old gentleman and to adonize the young one. The 
latter was very far from being pleased with his meta- 
morphosis, and although the landlady of the inn vowed 
aud protested that he looked vastly genteel, he could 
not help feeling very, uncomfortable for several days, 
tnd fancying that somehow he bore no slight resem- 
tlance to the barber’s block, which had served as a 
model during his beautification. He nevertheless got 
little used to the change before they reached the 
place of their destination: he learned to walk in his 
fshionable shoes; to move his limbs in spite of tight 
dothing ; to wear a hat instead of a cap; and even 
to say, “ Your most obedient,” instead of his usual 
Good day to you.” It must, however, be admitted 
the manner in which he took off his hat was any 
thing but graceful, and that his “ most obedient,” or 
humble servant,” seemed as if it stuck to his lips. 
Neither can it be denied that he was very near over- 
lancing himself when he attempted to kiss the hand 
Madame Bornwald on his introduction, and that he 

the less excusable in that instance as he had been 
ficiently instructed in scientific calculations to per- 
tive the impossibility of his going well through the 
at the distance of more than three feet; but since 
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it was his first performance in that line he probably did 
not think either of Euclid or Euler at the time, and the 
good lady had to take the will for the deed. She ac- 
tually did so, and, moreover, prevented him by her 
timely support from falling upon his nose, and bringing 
his lips in contact with her toes, instéad of her fingers. 
His foster-father had indeed delayed quite long enough, 
if he intended to form him into a complete gentleman, 
according to the usual meaning of that term; but the 
old man knew very well what he was doing. He had 
frequently felt the awkwardness of being used to more 
refined manners than his neighbours, and it had some- 
times given him not a little trouble to conceal a fact 
which would only have tended to excite ridicule or 
hatred if he had allowed it to transpire. If such was 
the case with himself, it would have been still more so 
with a youngster from whom no discretion was to be 
expected, and whom such a consciousness would have 
made miserable so long as higher objects rendered his 
stay in the village necessary. It was now to be hoped 
that a few weeks’ stay among highly-polished society, 
and the necessary instructions of first-rate artists, would 
soon produce the requisite change; but there were some 
slight miscalculations in this hope, and although Mr. 
Bornwald engaged even the very Court dancing-master, 
from whoin Princes and Princesses learned their pas, 
the young man could never be raised to any thing more 
than mediocrity in his evolutions, and he always preserved 
a kind of stiffness which, though not that of a clown, 
was still perceptible enough to prevent him from ever 
becoming a leader, or a model, in fashionable life. His 
friends saw this, but they did not think it a very great 
misfortune, and provided his early habits did but assist 
him in becoming a happy and useful member of society, 
it was considered as quite immaterial whether he excited 
admiration or not, and superficial people might even 
laugh at his want of skill in frivolous matters, if there 
was but reason to expect that the more rational] part of 
his acquaintance would find motives to respect him for 
higher acquirements. 

He was presented to the worthy Rector of the Lyceum, 
who not only found him sufficiently informed for his 
own classes, but even declared himself at a loss what to 
do with him, since his acquirements were already greater 
than those of most students when they left the esta- 
blishment. Upon this the learned gentleman was told 
that the chief object in bringing the youth into a large 
town was to make him acquainted with the world, and 
that his friends would be best pleased if they saw him 
under the paternal care of an experienced practical 
philosopher in his leisure hours, even if his further pro- 
gress in study were not particularly striking. ‘There 
was another demur on the inscribing of his name upon 
the roll, and the old scholar was not a little astonished 
when he learned that Emerick was to serve for Chris- 
tian name and surname, since there existed no other ; 
such a case had never occurred before, and it required 
a little of Mr. Bornwald’s influence to make the busi- 
ness proceed, and to let it be taken for granted that 
there was something extraordinary in the circumstances 
of the new pupil which would be satisfactorily explained 
at the proper time. 

Old Mr. Emerick profited by the neighbourhood of 
the Count’s residence to pay another visit to that no- 
bleman, who received him with his wonted kindness, 
but seriously reproached him for not having brought 
his son, and voluntarily offered to exert himself in for- 
warding any scheme that might be devised for the young 
man’s benefit. This offer was thankfully acknowledged, 
as being most welcome, since there might occur circum- 
stances under which the patronage of a titled and re- 
spected individual would prove highly beneficial. In 
the meantime, Mr. Bornwald and the rector were to have 
full power to direct all as they thought proper. 

The former gentleman still remembered the obligations 
under which he had once*been, with regard to the old 





Domain Judge, and he rejoiced at having now an oppor- 
tunity to repay them, by being kind to his foster-son. 
He was, moreover, without children himself, and could 
afford to be liberal without injuring his own family. His 
friend had, therefore, no sooner left the town than he 
doubled the allowance which had been fixed for the 
young man, provided him with a horse, and kept a ser- 
vant for him, dressed in the livery which his father had 
given in former times, without even the slightest intima- 
tion to any one that this was all his own doing. Young 
Emerick himself did not know the truth, but thought, 
like other people, that these arrangements originated 
with his father. They were also, in some measure, ne- 
cessary, for his being an inmate of Mr. Bornwald’s 
house, and for his living among the people to whom he 
was to be introduced. 

The worthy Rector, on the other hand, treated him 
with the utmost attention and friendship: he took him 
to meetings of scientific men, and made him acquainted 
with scholars and artists; in short, he seemed to con- 
sider hin much more as a friend than as a pupil; but 
he desired him, nevertheless, to conform with the esta- 
blished customs of the Lyceum, and, among others, with 
the custom of wearing a sword. ‘This request appeared 
the more singular, as the old gentleman was of a very 
peaceful disposition, and Emerick had already declared 
that he looked upon this weapon as a very useless orna- 
ment in a civilized country; and that he found the 
wearing of it extremely inconvenient, since it was always 
getting between his legs or dangling at his heels: the 
answer was, “ that the privilege belonged to the institu- 
tion, and ought to be preserved, because attempts had 
been made to take it away, and the Rector would not 
have it said that he allowed other establishments to 
claim a superiority over that which was entrusted to 
him ; he would maintain its just rights, even in trifling 
matters, and he wished his scholars to support him, by 
showing, at least now and then, that they were entitled 
to the privilege, such as it was, and that they could pre- 
sent themselves on terms of equality in the societies to 
which they had access.” The Rector’s company was not 
always composed of such individuals as he would have 
preferred himself; for his situation obliged him to bear 
with many persons whom he was very far from admiring. 
Emerick saw at his house scholars who knew every thing 
better than other people, except just the little additional 
circumstance, that they themselves were shallow, insi- 
pid babblers, whose only science consisted in a pro- 
fusion of words; clergymen, who mistook metaphysics 
for divinity, and who would have beheaded or roasted 
one half of the human race, in order: to rule the more 
despotically over the other half, and to smother every 
opposition to their doctrines; physicians, who would 
have sworn not only to the all-sufliciency of their very 
superficial art in general, but each-to that of his own 
system in particular, and who good-naturedly believed 
that their powders had cured those patients who reco- 
vered, without once supposing that they might also have 
killed those who died ; philosophers without logic; na- 


turalists who understood nothing of mathematics; and, 


mathematicians without common sense; lawyers, who 


treated each other in the courts as enemies, and laughed, 
at their clients over a social glass in the evening ; con-, 


tributors to the encyclopedia, who had none of the re- 
quisites beyond their dictionaries ; professors, who ——, 
but the list is quite long enough already: all these gen- 
tlemen agreed in one thing, namely, that each looked 
upon himself as a learned and ciever man, but justly 
doubted the acquirements of his competitors, 

{Here the author gives an account of a polemical dis- 
putation, of which Emerick was an auditor, and takes 
the opportunity to comment on the blind and pertina- 
cious zeal of the disputants, and the frightful effects of 
bigotry and intolerance in all ages, We omit the pas- 
sage, as foreign to the nature of our work.) 


The Rector took the first opportunity to efface the 
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impression which the unamiable disposition of polemic 
clergyman had produced, by making his young friend 
acquainted with some others of a very different stamp, 
whose conduct and precepts were such as their calling 
required 

The society met with at Mr. Bornwald’s was chiefly of 
the fashionable kind, and, consequently, polished and 
refined enough. Mr. Bornwald had, of late years, be- 
come court-banker, and he was more or less connected 
with the ways and means of the majority of his visitors ; 
besides, he kept a good table and an excellent cellar: it 
was, therefore, no wonder that great civilities were shown 
to young Emerick, when he was brought forward under 
the especial patronage of such aman, He soon acquired 
as many nominal friends as he had acquaintances ; but 
his real friends gave him to understand that he was not 
obliged to believe in the sincerity of all the protestations 
that were daily made to him, since he would find most 
of them to be nothing more than mere professions, if 
he were to put them to the test, Yet, as this was not 
always either practicable or advisable, the old Rector 
told him that in houses where a familiar intercourse was 
offered to him, he might (with attention and a little 
practice) judye, with tolerable correctness, of the spirit 
which animated master and mistress, by the behaviour 
of children and servants, particularly of the former. 
Very few people think it worth while, or are prudent 
enough, to disguise their real sentiments before their 
children ; the truth will come out occasionally ; and if 
some parents are silly enough to attempt repairing the 
mischief, by forbidding the young ones to repeat what 
they have heard, and by teaching them to dissemble, 
they do not thus obtain their object with an attentive 
observer, because the enjoined lesson is very legibly 
written on the children’s brows ; and they always behave 
accordingly towards those who do not actually stand 
well with their fathers and mothers. Emerick soon 
found that his pedognomy (knowledge of children) 
would afford him a pretty good criterion of the friend- 
ship which their parents actually felt for him; but his 
vanity suffered not a little, when he also found that there 
was so much hollowness in the apparent marks of esteem 
which had been shown to him on many occasions. He 
complained of this bitter experience to his mentor, but 
received for answer, that he must accustom himself to 
be valued by the world at large, according to adven- 
titious circumstances; since it was not to be expected 


that every one could or would find out his real worth, | ¢ 


and that he could not reasonably expect to be liked by 
all mankind, since he probably did not like all the peo- 
ple he met with. 

He had been left at perfect liberty to choose his com- 
panions among the young men of his own age ; and he 
was not long before he made the sad discovery, that his 
selection had not always been particularly fortunate. 
Having never had much money at his command, he 
looked upon his handsome allowance as upon an inex- 
haustible treasure; and as his foster parents had never 
prevented him from displaying his liberality as far 
as he could, he gave free vent to it so long as his 
money lasted, and some of his fellow-students, whose 
credit with horse lenders, &c. was rather on the wane, 
found it extremely convenient to have recourse to him, 
and to ease him of his louis-d’or under various pretexts, 
the truth of which he, in his simplicity, never suspected. 
In this manner his money had almost entirely disap- 
peared in a few weeks, and he was just beginniug to find 
out that he had gone on a little too fast, and that it was 
high time to think of economy, in order to have enough 
for his indispensable disbursements before the next quar- 
ter day. Unfortunately, the reflection came somewhat 
too late; and he happened to be just then called upon 
for several payments, which he could not honourably 
refuse or delay. At the same time he got interested in 
an event by which his feelings of compassion were roused 
in an extraordinary manner, and which made him deeply 
regret his want of management in the busbanding of his 


rowircees 
(Te be continued.) 





MISCELLANIES. 








ROW HERESY AND GARELOCH MIRACLES. 
(From the Glasgow Free Press.) 


-——-— 
(Concluded from our last.) 


The work, from the loose sheets of which we copied in 
our last such interesting extracts relative to the Row Heresy 
and Gareloch Miracles, is entitled ** A Vindication of the 
* Religion of the Land’ from Misrepresentation ; and an 
Exposure of the absurd Pretensions of the Gareloch En- 
thusiasts. Ina Letter to Thomas Erskine, Esq., Advo- 
cate. By the Rev. A. Robertson, A.M.” of Greenock. 
It does the highest credit to the piety and talents of the 
author. and, on this account, as well as from the nature of 
the subject, must soon command an extensive circulation. 
In addition to its other attractions, the work contains a 
finely lithographed fac-simile of the MatD OF FERNI- 
CARKY’s new language, which is well calculated to amuse 
and gratify the curious. 

Having thus, from being more at leisure, made of the 
author of this work that mention which is his due, we 
shall now proceed with a few extracts. 

‘* In some of their meetings now, the Brethren and 
Sisters proceed to much greater extravagancies than any 
yet mentioned. They frequently meet in the evening, and 
continue together till four or five o’clock on the following 
morning engaged in their enthusiastic exercises, and fre- 
quently heightening their devotional feelings by hideous 
yells, unearthly groans, and loud shouts of joy, to the 
no small annoyance of the peaceful tenants who are so un- 
fortunate as to be domiciled in the same or in the adjoining 
premises. On one occasion of this kind in Glasgow, the 
noise was so excessive, as to collect a mob, and it is even 
said that the police were obliged to interfere, in order to 
quell the uproar. 

“The effect which these excesses produce on weak 
minds is astonishing. At a meeting in Glasgow, one of 
the Brethren, who, it whould seem, was rather a raw ree 
cruit, and had not been sufficiently drilled in the exercise of 
his imagination, was so overpowered, that when he ap- 
peared next morning, he was as ‘ wan and wo-be-gone’ as 
Macbeth when seated at table with the ghost of Banquo. 
His friends, alarmed at bis unearthly appearance, anxiously 
requested to know the cause of his agitation, when he broke 
out into a truly sublime poetical rhapsody concerning the 
nearness of our Lord’s coming, and, with the most violent 
emotion told them that he had seen, at the meeting on the 

revious evening, fire in motion, and anon resting on the 

eads of the Brethren and Sisters. He was so impressed, 
indeed, with the conviction that the Millenium was about 
0 nce, that he intended not to resume his business. 
—He did not, however, like Nebuchadnezzar of old, 
remain seven years shut out from men, for in a few days 
his reason returned unto him, and he resumed his usual 
avocations ‘ with head erect, and clothed like other men.’ 
He was now exceedingly anxious to have the story quashed, 
but this was immpossible, as the trumpet of fame had 
already blown its shrill blast, and spread the report more 
rapidly than even the motion of the imaginary fire. The 
Brethren and Sisters feel indignant when this circumstance 
is mentioned, and express, in the strongest terms, their 
disapprobation, calling the hero of the tale a ‘ silly body.’ 
I must do him the justice, however to say, that he is not 
more ‘ silly’ than others of the Brotherhood.” 

To the above, the following note, taken from an earlier 
portion of the work, deserves to be appended :— 

‘¢ In their private religious exercises, the Brethren and 
Sisters, making all suitable allowances fortheir enthusiasm, 
conduct themselves in general with tolerable decorum ; but 
on some occasions, when excited, or not upon their guard, 
they proceed to great extravagancies. In psalm-singing, 
the head is kept much erect, even bent backward ; the 
eyes sometimes shut, sometimes fixed upon vacancy, or‘ in 
a fine frenzy rolling;’ the hands of the company joined, 
and moved up and down to beat time to the music; and 
the appearance altogether rather grotesque. In prayer, 
the Sisters sometimes assist the devotion of the speaker, 
by groans and ejaculations, and I have known a young 
blood, who sports his frock and foraging cap, in the so- 
lemnity of prayer, hug in tender embrace a young lady, 
and all, forsocth, for the love he had to her soul! At 
this detail the worldling will laugh, the gentlman feel in- 
dignant at a breach of civilized manners, and the Chris- 
tian be horrified at such an incongruous mixture of the 
solemn and the profane.” 





The miraculous cures said to have been wrought upon 
THE Maro herself, and the young lady at Port-Glasgoy 
about whom we some time ago inserted a curious letter, 
are admirably shown up in the following :— 

*¢The Port-Glasgow lady (Miss M*‘ Donald) is still a 
she was before, weak and emaciated. She has gained 
nothing by the miracle, and is as much in reality, and 
even in appearance, the subject of the sick-room now, ag 
she was some weeks before her miracle-working brother 
commanded her to‘ rise and walk.’ Having been told that 
her medical attendant had, previous to her pretended mirg, 
culous recovery, stated that her disease was mostly imagi. 
nary, and had recommended her to go to the country, J 
wrote to a friend in Port-Glasgow, who, I knew, had the 
means of obtaining correct information on the subject, 
and from him I have received the following satisfa 
letter. The signature would be given, but a respect to 
persggal feelings renders its suppression prudent :— 

7 * Port-Glasgow, May 25th, 1830, 

‘ Dear Sir,—Yours I received, and in answer to your in. 
quiries | may state, that I know, from the most indubitabl 
authority, that Miss M‘Donald’s medical attendant had, a 
week or two before her pretended miraculous recovery, pro. 
nounced her entirely free of bodily disease, and recommended 
the family to remove to the country, as the best means of 
enabling Miss M‘D. to recover strength, which he thought she 
would do, though not tothe same extent as formerly. His 
opinion, I think, will yet be verified, if over-excitement dog 
not produce real disease. To me, and others of her acquaint. 
ance, she exhibited evident symptoms of hypochondria; and 
her medical adviser, in talking of her case toa relation of 
mine, expressed his firm conviction that this was her chief 
ailment. In general, however, he is very cautious in giving 
any information concerning her. 

‘Iam, dear Sir, truly yours, ———, 
* Rev. A. Robertson, Greenock.’ 

‘* Miss Campbell rejoices that her medical attendants 
pronounced her disease incurable, as her restoration to 
health renders her ‘a living miracle!’ She undoubt 
was, and is still, the subject of the insidious disease whi 
has already brought two members of the family to an un. 
timely grave; and her apparent recovery is no proof that 
her disease is removed. * * © From her appear 
ance it is evident that ‘ fell disease is tugging at her breast, 
and if she continues to indulge in her extravagant excite. 
ments, she will, in all probability, speedily becomes 
martyr to her own imprudence.—Being anxious to obtain 
correct information respecting the real state of her health, 
I wrote to the Rev. Mr. Arthur, of Helensburgh, and by. 
his kind attention I have been favoured with the following 


satisfactory account :— ‘Helensburgh, 26th May, 1830, 

*My Dear Sir,—At the time your letter came to hand te 
day, it was not convenient for me to write an answer; | 
shall now, however, state afew circumstanees, on the cor. 
rectness and veracity of which you may ¢onfidently rely. 
Miss Mary Campbell, previous to her pretended miraculous 
recovery, had been for some time convalescent; and at the 
time she received the letter from Mr. M‘Donald, of Port 
Glasgow, calling upon her in the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ ‘to arise and walk,’ she was by no means in so weak 
and debilitated a state as she had been sometimebefore, Het 
sudden, miraculous recovery, as she calls it, was simply the 
effect of strong mental excitement, produced partly by her ab 
surd and extravagant views of the doctrine of miracles, and 
partly by the letter she received from Mr. M‘Donald, operating 
powerfully on her imagination. 

‘Till a few weeks since, Ihad not seen Mary Campbell for 
some months; but my own opinion is, that she has been for 
several months, and still is to this moment, labouring under 
a decided pulmonary disease, the same which cut off het 
sister Isabella, and more lately her brother Samuel; and 
which, I have little hesitation in stating as my decided opi 
nion, will, ere long, cut her off likewise. At the same time, 
however, from my knowledge of Miss Campbell’s pronene#s 
to strong mental excitements, I am convinced that her i 
ness was, in partat least,imaginary. Respecting her present 
state of health, ! cannot speak decidedly from personal obset 
vation, as I have not seen her for some time, perhaps three o 
four weeks; but from what I have been told upon the best 
authority, I firmly believe that she is as evidently now, as 
was ten months ago, the subject of confirmed pulmonagy) 
disease. When her medical attendant called to see herafew 
weeks ago, when she was inthis village, he found her pu 
about 115 or 120, I forget which. This he told me him 
immediately on his leaving her. . 4 
‘To the above statements I have nothing material to add 
It is well known, that Miss Campbell, and others in this 
neighbourhood, are at present labouring under a species of 
derangement, occasioned by strong delusion. Should you con: 
sider what I have stated of any consequence, you are at 
























liberty to insert it in your forthcoming publication, ¢ 
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oe 
with or without my name, as you may think proper. Hoping 
that your work will tend, by the Divine blessing, to counteract 
the wild and visionary notions of these deluded votaries of 
enthusiasm, ‘I remain, my dear Sir, 
* Yours, very sincerely, 
(Signed) ‘JoHN ARTHUR. 
* Rev. A. Robertson, Greenock. 
The reader who can resist the ludicrous effect of the 


following, must be the most imperturbable and sombre 


being on earth :— e 
«J have received from different individuals specimens of 
the sounds she utters, and they are nearly similar. The 
habit of speaking produces greater variety, and with a 
very small vocabulary of sounds intermixed, she can, 
when excited, entertain her admirers. Several of the 
Sisterhood are now speaking this language, and any lady 
who wishes to aftain the gift may, by transposing the 
words, construct from them very musical stanzas; thus: 
* Hey ammei hasan alla do, 
Hoe alos leore ; 
Has heo masan amor ho, 
Ti prov his aso me. 
Chorus—Hey ho! ammei, ammei!’ 
As this is exceedingly cuph » it may become useful 
in aftertimes as a lullaby; and if well sung, with a piano- 
forte or harp accompaniment, it will undoubtedly have 
a most somniferous effect. The chorus, ‘Hey ho, &c. 
can be set to notes most expressive of languor. Heigh ho! 

«Those who choose may sing or play it to the air of 
‘Donald, a celebrated Scotch ballad, sung by Miss Ste- 
phens, and arranged for the piano-forte.’ The stanzas 
will then run thus :— 

Hey ammei hassan alla do, 
Hoc alos leore; 
Has heo masan amor ho, 
Ti prov his aso me— Hasan. 
Ho ame has ti alisa, 
Yuyaso lemmu; 
Hey ho! alasan fater ha, 
Ti hee muitte—Hasan. * 
The translation may be supposed to be the first stanza of 
the above-mentioned ballad. 

To the above our limits permit us only to add the follow- 
ing. In relation tathe name GOSHEN, the author says,— 

‘* The parishes of Row and Roseneath are, I understand, 
socalled by the initiated. If by this it is meant that these 
favoured spots are more fertile than the rest of our land, 
we need only cast a glance at their heath-covered hills to 
be convinced of the contrary. I apprehend, however, 
that by the name they wish to insinuate that the banks of 
the Gareloch alone enjoy light, while the rest of our devoted 
country is immersed in darkness. As to natural light, the 
sun shines as brightly on Greenock as on Fernicarry, and 
when the pfophetess of Goshen comes across, (not walks 
across, as report would have it, even without Kent’s ma- 
chine,) she will probably be surprised to find that we 

ptians have light in our dwellings, and if she has any 
Ah in our assertions, we can assure her that we have not 
even felt the darkness, except when the sun is beneath the 
horizon. As to its spiritual application, it is begging the 
mestion, for we each think that we enjoy the rays of the 
gan of Righteousness arising with healing in his wings, 
and therefore it is mutually applicable. In one point, at 
least, the nomenclature is incorrect, for leaving place out 
of the question, it is certain that we are like the Israelites 
of old, busied in our lawful occupations, while the would- 
be Gushenites are living at ease, enjoying the fruits of our 
industry, and preparing new modes of oppression, by 
threatening us with another volume of memoirs. They 
have already been plentifully supplied with our bricks, and 
have not even furnished us with straw. Cruel task. 
masters! to say we are idle; when by our activity they 
we enabled to ‘ be careful for nothing.’ ” 

After this showing-up, we think Gareloch Enthusiasm 
must lose all its tendency to farther diffusion. We heartily 
thank the Rey. Gentleman from whom we have quoted thus 
liberally, not less for the gratification he has enabled us to 
Word to our readers, than for the important service he has 
done both to rational religion and to morality. 








Spiders.—Professor Weber, of Leipsic, states that he 
Watched a little spider as it was constructing its web be- 
tween two trees. The three principal points to which it was 


utached formed, as usual, an equilateral triangle. The 
two upper threads were fixed to the trunks of the trees; 
but not finding a point to fix the lower upon, the spider 
fupended from its extremity a little pebble, by way of 
tounterpoise. The pebble, being heavier than the animal, 
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EXCURSION IN COLOMBIA. 
(Continucd from page 43.) 
ee 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—Your having given a place to my last communi- 
cation emboldens me again to intrude myself on your space 
and the patience of your readers. I propose, therefore, in 
this letter, to give a few anecdotes of General Paez, he to 
whom, at the present critical posture of affairs in Colombia, 
all eyes are looking up (more particularly those of the bond- 
holders) with intense anxiety. Should they yield a few 
minutes’ amusement to your readers I shall be satisfied ; 
for I hold it as a maxim,—that we ought to impart to 
others that from which we ourselves have derived amuse- 
ment. 

The names and public actions of many of the Colombian 
generals are as well known to the English public as those 
of many of our own great warriors. Who has not heard 
of Bolivar, of Paez, of Santander, of Bermudez, of Ma- 
rino, and a host of others? There are many generals 
(for, Mr. Editor, woful is the dispropoition) in the Co- 
lombian army whose names are only known as the petty 
tyrants of the particular districts where they chanced to 
have a temporary command. Although, however, they 
are known in their public capacities, little has been heard 
of their private histories.—General Paez, for instance, at 
the commencement of the war of independence, was a 
muleteer, a maestro arriero, or, master carrier; that is, 
he possessed considerable tracts of land in the plains of 
the Apure, and large flocks of cattle, and horses, and 
mules. The latter he employed in transporting to market 
the produce of his own and the neighbouring estates, and 
hence the designation of arriero, From this eircumstance, 
and more particularly from his dexterity in the manly ex- 
ercises peculiar to the Lianeros, (literally men of the 
plains, ) and his carrying in his veins a portion of Indian 
blood, he possessed much influence in his district, and all 
looked up to him as their champion and their umpire. 
The influence he thus possessed made it an easy matter for 
him to induce a number to join the standard of the patriots. 
This they did from a twofold motive,—the popularity of 
the cause in which they were going to engage, and the pros- 
pect it opened to them for plunder. All being well 
mounted, and most expert horsemen, their services were 
eagerly accepted by Bolivar; and they were the first ca- 
valry he ever commanded. They were particularly expert 
in throwing the lance; and, from their natural habits, 
were remarkably successful in unhorsing the regular ca- 
valry of the Spaniards. This they accomplished by riding 
up furiously, getting hold of the tail, and giving it a sud- 
den twitch, which instantly brought both man and horse 
to the ground. With such dexterity and address was this 
feat performed, that ‘* por el 1450,” became almost a word 
of command in the Colombian cavalry 3; and such a source 
of loss and annoyance did it prove to the Spaniards, that 
it was given out in general orders to crop the horses’ tails 
as bare as possible. It is not to be wondered at that the 
commander of such a formidable band met with rapid, 
and certainly deserved, promotion; and at the battle of Ca- 
rabobo, in 1820, (which gave liberty to Colombia) we find 
him a general, and second in command. 

In whatever pursuit he is engaged, whether in the field 
or in the cabinet, at the gamoling table or in the ball- 
room, at a horse-race or in the cock-pit, Paez is indefati- 
gable. When the fortunes of tue patriots were yet pro- 
blematical, their privations were many. The clothing 
of the soldier consisted of but 2 single blanket; through 
a hole in the centre was thrust the head, and over this 
covering was slung the cartouche-box and bayonet, and 
the equipment of the Colombian soldier was complete. 
The officers, and even the commanders themselves, were 
not much better provided. Ofien has Paez been accou- 


gether; a pair of trowsers of the same material, but fre- 
quently only calzoncillos, or drawers, (both being too 
great a luxury ;) stocxings were often strangers to his legs, 
and the office of a shoe was performed by a piece of lea. 
| ther to cover the sole of the foot only; what with perspi- 
ration, dust, and so for:h, it was no easy matter to disco- 
ver of what material the wrapper round his body, and 
acting as an apology for a shirt, was composed of. Such, 
with a hat made of grass (tied under the chin with a rope 
of the same) about eighteen inches in diameter, and a 
huge pair of silver spurs, composed the General's outward 
man; and for the whole, one of our dealers in old clothes 
certainly would not give more than one halt-crown of the 
current coin of the realm, spurs, however, excepted. I 

leave you and your readers to imagine what a figure the 
commander must have made thus attired, and, to use an 

appropriate and expressive, although perhaps not strictly 

applicable to such a subject, Spanish proverb, he must, 

indeed, have been ** en calzsa y jubon.” The food of the 

army on their marches consisted of (nearly like that of the 

sailors in the Newcastle coal trade, which is bread and 

beef, and beef and bread,) fresh beef and water, and for 

a change, water and fresh beef. To the luxury of salt 

they were strangers. If on their routes they fell in with 

plantains, bananas, yams, beans, or any other fruits or 

vegetables, great and universal was their joy; it was to 

them indeed a God-send. 

Yet, under all these disadvantages, the soldiery behaved 
well, and (being devotedly attached to the cause for whizh 
they fought and bled) without repining. Paez was always 
the first to set an example. In attack he was most daring, 
for which, by the way, as a General, he has often been 
blamed. If there was a river to be crossed, he was the first 
to plunge into the stream; if a bullock was required for 
the evening meal, he was the foremost in the chase; if 
booty fell into his hands, he never failed to see justice done 
in its division: in short, he studied much to animate his 
men, and, as far as lay in his power, to minister to their 
wants and add to their comforts, for which, in return, he 
was beloved and obeyed with cheerfulness. 

But I am afraid I have exceeded the limit you usually 
give, and must reserve, for a future letter, what I have 
further to say of Pacz, when, probabiy, I may give some 
anecdotes of the unfortunate English oflicers who embarked 
their lives and fortunes in the cause of Independence. 

Aug. 11, 1830. Yours, &c. Q. B.S. M. 


S secbeabeioimasionten a . 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE DRAMA, 
pase = 
70 THE EDITOR. 
Sin,—It is very amusing to a speculative mind to trace 
the various revolutions that have taken place in the literary 
world during the last century. The public, like a deli- 
cate epicure, prefers varicty to solidity, and as one wish is 
gratified, it is immediately succeeded by twenty more, 
each of which has a different object, and as eagerly expects 
to be indulged. Thus we find that the utmost despatch 
of the press hardly keeps pace with this desire for novelty ; 
and although new and richly-dressed dishes are served up 
day by day, still the unaccountable appetites of this mon. 
ster increase in proportion. This squeamishness of taste 
seems to be at present carried toa greater excess than 
ever, consequently its panders are gradually diminishing, 
and [ shall not be surprised, when every other resource 
shall fail, to see it return to its long-neglected favourite of 
roast beef. But let me not indulge in vain anticipations 
which may never be realized, but in the interim endeavour 
to prove the absurdity of the public taste in-a few particu. 
lars. It shall be my object in this letter to show that 
what are called improvements on the old drama, are rather 
to be considered as so many symbols of a depraved taste, 
and that the universality of this taste is no rule by which 
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we may judge of its excellence. But let us, in the first 
place, make a few observations on the origin and objects 
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of the drama, and afterwards see whether those objects are 
more effectually ; ted by its ancient or modern form. 
History and experience will teach us that in every state, 
ere the light of civilization has diffused itself over the 
manners of men, the more noble and dignified sentiments 
of ambition and patriotism are likely to flourish in their 
greatest vigour. The reason of this may be readily per- 
ceived; for refinement, since it is most usually introduced 
by luxury, whilst it softens, at the same time enervates 
the mind; consequently, when that isunknown, this must 
necessarily be unrelaxed by its effects. Now, whilst these 
sentiments remain uninjured and entire, their results will 
manifest themselves in some outward and visible action. 
Wherever these results, therefore, are seen, whether in 
their conduct or their writings, still they are dictated by 
the same motive. The annals of every nation record in- 
stances of heroism and magnanimity in its earliest stage 
of society, which are seldom witnessed in its more ad- 
vanced progress towards civilization. If we look at their 
writings in this primitive state, we shall find them more 
or less influenced by those principles which I have just 
mentioned. Rhapsodies, containing an account of the 
deeds of herocs who sacrificed themselves for their country, 
and who endured fatigues by sea and by land in order to 
promote its glory and interests; songs of triumph, record. 
jag the adventures of their generals and chanted by the 
victorious soldiers, form the catalogue of their early litera- 
ture. But in progress of time, as the social feelings of 
mankind began to extend themselves, these rude essays 
gradually gave way to more finished specimens of writing. 
The feelings of men, which had before been so discordant, 
now began to harmonize under the influence of politeness, 
which, originating with those endearments almost always 
promoted by the mutual affections of a family, gradually 
extended itself to a wider circle, till at last it embraced 
every class and degree of the human species. As inter- 
course thus increased, mankind began to survey and dis- 
criminate between individual character as it existed in dif- 
ferent men. ‘They perceived now, for the first time, that 
even the same virtues and vices underwent a variety of 
modifications, as they were influenced by the dispositions 
in which they were innate. This perception of character, 
no doubt, formed the first ground-work of this species of 
composition ; for the audience, however illiterate, would 
have been little pleased if no distinction had been drawn 
between the dramatis persona, if they bad all spoken the 
same language, and delivered the same sentiments. They 
were likewise convinced that this was the most pleasing 
mode of presenting instruction to the mind, and of em- 
bodying that wisdom which is seldom so acceptable when 
offered under the more dictatorial form of abstract truths. 
But their object was not only the instruction but also the 
improvementof theheart, by exercising, through sympathy, 
those virtues which are the most shining ornaments of life. 

But here I must stop for the present, the subject having 
carried me further than I originally intended it should; I 
will, therefore, for want of room, defer the conclusion to 





another !etter.—Yours, &c. PHILANTHROPOS. 
Ltverpool, August 4, 1830, 
EE 
INCH KENNETH. 


——— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Six,—In the Kaleidoscope of the 18th of July last, I 
observed a short Latin poem from the pen of the learned 
Doctor Johnson, in which you say, that it was ** inserted 
at the request of a correspondent, who expresses a wish 
that some of our readers may furnish: an English transla. 
tion of this short piece, &c.” I have waited until now, 
in hopes of seeing your wish, and that of your corres. 
pondent, gratified. I beg to say that I am not sorry to 
observe that many of your readers are more inclined to let 
us know the permutation of the digits than to dip into 
classic lave. They are wise, as it is by the knowledge of 


to surpass what we read of the great commercial cities of 
ancient time—Tyre and Sidon. 

A friend of mine sent me the accompanying translation, 
which is much at your service, and that of your Hebri- 
dean correspondent. I beg to subjoin a copy of my friend's 
note to me, dated 15th July, 1830 :— 

“ This foregoing rather literal translation of Dr. Johnson’s 
charming lines on Inch Kenneth, shown by you to me yes* 
terday, I have hit off this morning. I told you I was no poet, 
and, therefore, you must be content to receive my contribu- 
tion in plain prose.—I am, &c.” T. D.. 

TRANSLATION. 

Inch Kenneth, one of the Hebrides, a region of small 
extent, but distinguished, in ancient times, for the re- 
ligious character and attainments of persons who made it 
their place of abode, stretches out amidst the Caledonian 
waters» St. Kenneth is reputed to have effected a con- 
quest of its barbarous people by the charms of his elo- 
quence, and by teaching them the knowledge of the true 
God, to have satisfied them of the vanity of the idols 
which they formerly worshipped. Having had a calm 
passage to this island along the surface of the azure deep, 
I set myself to inquire what novelties it might contain. 
There I found Mac Leen exercising the rights of sove- 
reignty in a humble palace; Mac Lean ennobled by his 
descent from a Jong line of illustrious ancestors. One 
mansion, scarcely deserving a higher appellation than tha 
of a cottage, contained the sire and his two daughters, the 
latter of whom, from their superior manners and appear- 
ance, might, without any great mistake, have been supposed 
by Cupid to be goddesses of the ocean. For let it not be 
imagined that rustic and unpolished as they were, they had 
betaken themselves to cold and bleak recesses, such as afford 
a place of shelter to the savage inhabitants of the banks of 
the Danube. No: even in that sequestered spot, there was 
no want of the comforts and enjoyments of polished life; 
books or the lyre were always to be had as inclination 
prompted. At last the day arrived, on which the faithful, 
instructed by, and obedient to the law of the great Su-, 
p'eme, dismissed from their minds the ordinary hopes and 
e ncerns of humanity ; that day on which, by their joint 
petitions, they endeavoured to avert the just resentment of 
offended Deity, and to inspire their minds with the love of 
perfect goodness. That day, amidst the raging of billows, 
the offices of devotion were not forgotten, for religion was 
a subject of interest to these remote islanders. Here there 
was no occasion for the warning of the church-going bell 
sounding from the sacred tower; the arrival of the stated 
hour of worship, of itself, served to remind every one of 
the duties to which he was summoned. Truc it is, that a 
female turned over the leaves of that book which is com- 
monly fingered by a priest. Who, however, would ven- 
ture to find fault with the circumstance that pure lips had 
for once supplied the place of regular religious services ? 
Why do I roam farther in quest of happiness? What 
every where else is merely an object of search, is here to 
be found. Here is tranquillity, free from the risk of 
disturbance; here is love, without any incongruous or de- 
basing admixture. T. D. 








CHARACTER OF KING ALFRED. 
In any age or country such a Prince would be a prodigy. 
Perhaps there is no example of any man who so happily 
combined the magnanimous with the mild virtues, who 
joined so much energy in war with so remarkable a culti- 
vation of the useful and beautiful arts of peace, and whose 
versatile faculties were so happily inserted in their due 
place and measure as to support and secure each other, 
and give solidity and strength to the whole character, 
That such a miracle should occur in a barbarous age and 
nation ; that study should be thus pursued in the midst of 
civil and foreign wars by a monarch who suffered most 
incessantly from maladies; and that it 60 little encroached 
on the duties of government as to leave him for ages the 
popular model for exact and watchful justice, are facts of 


who have suspected that there are some exaggeration ang 
supression in the narrative of his reign. But Asser write, 
with the simplicity of an honest eye-witness. The 
Chronicle is a dry and undesigning compendium. The Nog, 
man historians, who seem to have had his diaries and not 
books in their hand, choose him as the glory of the land 
which was become their own. There is no subject’ oy 
which unanimous tradition is so nearly sufficient evid 

as on the eminence of one man over others of the same 
condition. The bright image may long be held up befor ANK( 
the national mind. This tradition, however paradoxie] Tite 
the assertion may appear, is, in the case of Alfred, rather 
supported than weakened by the fictions which hay 
sprung from it. Although it be an infirmity of every 
nation to ascribe their institutions to the contrivance of g 
man rather than to the slow action of time and circum. 
stances, yet the selection of Alfred by the English people 
as the founder of all that was dear to them is surely the 
strongest proof of the deep impression left on the mindsof 
all of his transcendant wisdom and virtue,—Juries, the 
division of the island into counties and hundreds, the 
device of frankpledge, the formation of the common o 
customary law itselt, could have been mistakenly attributed 
to him by nothing less than general reverence. How sine 
gular must have been the administration of which the 
remembrance so long procured for him the character of 4 
lawgiver, to which his few and general enactments so littl 
entitle him! Had astronger light been shed on his ti 
we should undoubtedly have discovered in him some At b 
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those characteristic peculiarities which, though always M prethre 
defects, and generally faults when they are not vices, ye i , ret 
belong to every human being, and distinguish him from Pp 
his fellow-men. The disadvantage of being known j fm S¥e8S,” 
posterity by general commendation, instead of discrimi % cunning 
nating description, is common to Alfred with Mareu nick ti 
Aurelius. The character of both these ornaments of their Im ¢ 
station and their species seems about to melt into abstrac jm get ho 
tion, and to be not so much portraits of men as models of MH and Ma 
ideal perfection. Both furnish a useful example that politic 1 
study does not disqualify for adminstrationin peace or for uld k 
vigour in war, and that scrupulous virtue may becom. Mm "° 
bined with vigorous policy. Thelotof Alfred forbad hit fm ple wet 
to rival the accomplishments of the imperial sage. But during t 
he was pious without superstition ; his humbler knowledge M declare - 
was imparted with more simplicity ; his virtue was mon ; 
natura! ; he had the glory to be the deliverer as well asthe im Mary 
father of his country; and he escaped the unhappiness of i tomed n 
suffering his authority to be employed in religious pers equalled 
cution.—Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia.—Sir J. Mackin De Roos 
tosh’s History of England. 
circled a: 
Catching Cold.—An English gentleman hired an Heb # of the M 
rter to carty his luggage on board one of the steam> Hf 1) model 


oats, and having a very severe cold upon him, Pat, . 
the gentleman paid him, said, ** That’s a bad cowld, 









your Honour; I am thinking they have been putting On the 

into a damp bed.”—** No,”’ said the gentleman, ** I dest ticipated, 

in an excellent bed, but I forgot to shut the window.” ately inti 

—*‘* Och, then,” says Pat, ‘* that’s something like myself} y 

for, your Honour, I’ve caught a big cowld toos I slept my ¥8 & fit 

last night in a field, and I forgot to shut the gate.” his sister, 
eens constant | 











descriptic 
quote the 
ConTINENTAL Tour.—The editor of the Saturday's Advertia fg Ollowing 
has just published No. 1, (to be followed by others, we pre im that trou! 
sume) of “ Travelling Memoranda,—Paris, through Dijon 
to Geneva.” We believe we know the writer, who is very 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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competent to describe what he sees. Itis our intention te Ash 
copy the series of his letters into the Kaleidoscope, as they Und 
will in all probability prove amusing as well as useful t Well 
many of our readers. We shall give No. 1, next week. His ¢ 

Tue HAMILTONIAN SystEm.—We have received a letter on this And 
subject from Mr. W. A. Williamson, of Carlisle. We shal Ano 
peruse it forthwith. Of vi 

We are inclined to think we shall adopt the suggestion o U; 
Amicus, in the course of a short time. por 

NEWLY-CoNSTRUCTED Briper.—In our next we believe We 
shall lay before our readers a description (with an engraving) A Chi 
of one of the most ingenious and simple bridges ever con A hor 
structed. It is the invention of a gentleman at present oa Afor 
a visit to Liverpool. 

We have been favoured with the miscellaneous commupt All the f 
cation of Z. “4 

W's. letter to Clio is reserved for qur next publication. ' man, but x 

¥ none MUsiden, B 
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the digits that this borough bas risen to such eminence as 


so extraordinary a nature, that they may well excuse those 


Establishment, Lord-street, Liverpool. 





